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spread ground, receives, with greater aptness, the lights and shadows 
laid upon it, which, thrown upon the ledger of the merchant, or the iron 
of the mechanic, would be invisible. Ab the eye of the Farben-Kum- 
tier, or the ear of the Ton-Eunstler, receives pleasure or pain from 
little things unregarded by all others. 

I made the other day a visit to the clouds, flying higher than ever I 
am wont, and was cast down again with a proportionately great fall ; 
the very hand that exalted me, hurling me down again. One evening, 

when at Mr. N 's house, he asked me to accompany him the next 

day to a house he was building in the country. "For," said he, " I 
was thinking of getting you to fresco the ceilings of one or two of the 
rooms." A few words more passed, when the person with whom I 
had come, prepared to leave ; so I went home with my head filled with 
pictures to be painted, and for thinking of them I could not sleep. 
" The clouds are now opening," I said to myself, "now will the sun 
of Fortune show me his continual light; another Julius II., in the 

person of N , calls me to decorate his palace. The library and 

dining-room, or, to speak properly, the refectory, are waiting for 
my pencil. How shall they be treated ? The gas-pipes would pro- 
bably prevent a large centre-piece, so with ornamental bands I will 
divide the ceiling into four triangular compartments, each of which 
an contain a subject to occupy the whole, or to be conflned to medal- 
lions described with the triangles. For the subjects of the library, 
perhaps Theology, Philosophy, Poetry, and History would be appro- 
priate, or notable settings forth of truth : Paul preaching before Felix, 
might be one ; the Sending forth of the Disciples should be another. For 
the dining-room something lighter — the four Seasons, or the four 
Ages, or some illustrations of the Poets." Before I awoke the next 
morning everything was nicely' arranged, some of the subjects were 

composed. I met Mr. N as appointed, and taking his carriage, 

we started off. 

What put this idea into Mr. N 's head you may wonder as I 

did. I account for it thus: T , when in Washington, aaw the 

frescoes which some foreign artists are executing there, from Classic . 
and American History. He told me about them, and said if he could 
afford it ho would have his house painted, and talked not a little of 
them. I suppose he also spoke to- Mr. N on the subject, and per- 
haps even proposed to him to get me to do something in that line at 
bis new house. Well, as we went along, Mr. N— — asked me some 
questions about frescoes ; I told him the difference between fresco, dis- . 
temper, and stereocromic. When I was through, he Said, "What 
colors do you like best upon a ceiling ?" Queer question, I thought • 
and replied that " as it depended on so many things — room, subject, 
etc, it would be impossible to answer." " How long would it take to ■ 
paint a ceiling?" This was very much like "How long would it take 
to write a poem, or to make a journey." I answered as I best could. 
Then followed one or more questions, when all at once it dawned 
upon-me that he wanted the ceiling white, with some curly queues in 
the corners. Quicker than light flies I fell, and oh! what a fall! 
That barber's brother of the Arabian tale, who, from an imaginary 
throne, suddenly found himself the owner of a few broken panes of 
glass, could not have felt much smaller than I did at that moment. I 
didnotjump out of the carriage, and rush home; but when I did get 
home I had something like a head-ache, and that day passed without 
any work upon my picture. * * * * * 



We value that criticism most which is felt out. To criticise 
by rules, is only to pronounce our judgment in accordance with 
the results of what others have felt out, and not we ourselves, 
unless, indeed, the rules are of our own forming, and then we 
err as much in gauging individual instances with a measure 
that may have been proportioned by others . quite unlike. 



Feeling is as certainly as much a requisite with the otitic' of 

Art, as with the artist himself. Nor do we conceive it any 
objection that men feel differently towards the same object,. for 
that difference is the result of their own individuality, and we 
like personal responsibility as much in our poetic as in our 
prosy life. As long as men tell us how Hiejfeel towards Artj 
we must expect contrarieties,. and to have the rules of compen> 
sation brought into frequent use. Diversities of opinions are 
as much needed for the purification and enlivenment of Art as 
of other things, and her historians and commentators will find 
their note books marked with numerous offsetting: passages; 
As for instances, take. this from Mrs. Jameson (Buoy of, art 
Ennuy&e, under date, Nov. 15): - ■ : i\ 

"There is a picture by Michael Angelo, considered a chif-iPtrnvr^ 
which hangs in the Tribune, to the right of the Venus ; how if : all 
the connoisseurs' in the : world, with Vasari at their head, were, to 
harangue for an hour .together on the merits of this picture; I might 
submit in silence, for I am no connoisseur; bat that it is a disagrees* 
ble, a hateful picture, is an opinion which fire could not melt out of 
me. In spite of Mesieurs les Connoisseurs, and Michael Angelo'-s 
fame, I would die in It at the stake ; for instance, here is the Blessed 
Virgin, not the Vergine Santa, tCogni grazia piena t hut a virgihj 
whose brick-dust colored face, harsh unfinished features, and muscular^ 
masculine arms, give me the idea of a washerwoman (con ritpetto par- 
tando!), an infant £javiour with the perfections of a giant; and what 
shall we say of the nudity of the figures in the background ;■ prbfai^ 
ing the subject, and shocking at once good taste and good sense ?" "* 7 

We know the above finds place in a fictitious diary ; "Unt* 
probably the sentiment, if not the precise expression Of it, is in 
accordance with the authoress' own views. Compare with it 
the late William Ware's opinion, as given in his European 
Capitals : 

" There hangs a picture on the right hand of the ' Venus di Medici,' 
in the Tribune, in a large circular frame, which at first attracts no 
attention from the spectator, but, on the contrary, from the reddish; 
monotonous color, and strange arrangement of objects, is repulsive 
rather than otherwise. But on a more careful scrutiny you find that 
a great work is before you. A single figure is felt, to stand out at 
length, from the unattractive canvas, clear and distinct, and to claim 
and compel an admiration and reverence beyond all others on the 
same subject. It is a picture of the Holy Family by Michael Angelo, 
one of the very few he has been known to have painted in oil, and like 
so many of his works, left unfinished. The figures constituting the 
piece are St. Joseph, the Virgin, the young Christ, and several other 
children and persons in the middle distance, which seem to be there 
for no conceivable reason, except to confuse the subject. But all this 
is of no moment ; the whole picture is in the- Virgin Mother. She sits 
as in solitude, though in the midst of many.; the young Child with 
one arm thrown around her in an endearing manner, soliciting atten- 
tion ;■ but she heeds him not— still she Bits alone— raised apparently 
above all earthly objects and thoughts— her face turned to Heaven, her 
eye looking intently upward, as if it reached into Heaven; yet a 
melancholy overspreads the face, as if while rapt out of herself by the 
moral glory of the unfolding ages, there was not concealed from her 
heart a prospect in the distance of Calvary and the Cross. The lan- 
guage of the face while exalted is also truly feminine and deeply sad/' 
It was to me incomparably the noblest female head, for that subject, I 
, ever saw in Art, and the only one worthy of the theme. If .to this ' 

■ most remarkable figure, to this most expressive face, there had been ' 
added the other divinity of beauty— for beauty would not have'heen 1 

i inconsistent with the theme — and that nameless charm of color, ; 
. which gave even to Eaffaelle such additional power, but which Michael- 
Angelo almost despised, one work of Art would have b<»en,the result 

■ to winch the word Perfection might safely have been applied." . i 
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the oeaton; 



To again cite. Mrs. Jameson, in her Sketches of Germany^ 
when speaking of Dannecher's Ariadne at Frankfort, she says : 
*' The window of the cabinet is so contrived, that by drawing 
np a blind of stained glass, a soft crimson tint is shed over the 
figure, as if the marble flashed. This did not please me : 
partly from a dislike to all trickery in Art ; partly, becaose to 
my taste, the pale, colorless purity of the marble. is one of the 
beauties of a fine statue." Dr. "Walter Obanning, in his lat e 
book of travels, is by no means so affected. He says: "To 
heighten the effect a red shade is over the window through which 
the light reaches Ariadne. When I saw this work the sun was 
in just such a position as to pour his most powerful rays upon 
it through the red curtain, which lias no other effect upon the 
figure than to render the atmosphere, through which it is seen, 
warmer than it otherwise would be.". . 

Despite the drillings of schools, a man's temperament is, 
whether he will have it or not, sometimes, in conveying an 
image to his mind, paramount to bis bodily eye. 
. A volume by"W. W. Caldwell* has strayed in our way, con- 
sisting of original and translated poems, the latter mostly from 
the German. "We find in these poems generally if not a very wide 
range of feeling, at least a true and unpretending transcript of 
an affectionate spirit's converse with the objects and beings sur- 
rounding him— an- attentive ear to the voices of nature as well 
as to the voices of loving hearts. The descriptive power of the 
writer seems to be adequate to his aims, as our readers can 
judge by the following poem,'called 

SNOWFIAKES. 
Like softest down, the snowflakw fall, 

On vale and upland, far and near, 
And weave, with noiseless speed a pall -. - 

To lay upon the dying year. 
How fast the old familiar look 

Of .all the scene is blotted out ; 
Not even doth the meadow brook 

Give token, of its whereabout. 
The meadow brook, that night and day, 
WJien summer winds slept on the lea, 
Ran sparkling on its joyous way, 

Bound rook and moss-bank merrily. 
They bend the cedar's massive stems 

Adown, beneath their heavy weight, 
Or make light, graceful diadems 

On privet hedge and garden gate* 
And, in the oriole's rounded nest, 

That swingeth from the elm- tree's bough, 
On feathery wings they light and rest, 

For ah 1 they find it vacant now 1 
And still I watch their- quiet fall, 

On- vale and upland, far and near, 
Till, blent with shadowy twilight, all- 
in night and darkness disappear. 

Our attention has been called to a brief poem, which 
appeared a' month, or two since in an Albany journal, and 
which, we reprint below. It is a very easy matter to take our 
pootic compasses and describe the circle of our imagery with a 
bold hand, either in Heaven or earth — but mere scope in such 
things does not always answer the definition of poetry. The 
mere straining after such notions of grandeur, without the 
buoying influence pf commensurate feeling, results in what we 



* Poem*, original and translated, by W. W. Caldwell. James Munroe A Co., 
Boston. 1857. 



denominate bombast, and such like qualities. It is a sphere-^- 
this wide one — in which ladies are not prone to revelj hut the 
writer of the following need not fear, we think, after such an 
essay as this. The sweep of her wings has little that appears 
like faltering : 

" As a vesture shatt thou change them." — Pshm cli. 

Oh. solemn sea, for ever chanting to the shore, 

The heavy burden of thy mystery I 
Oh, lovely islands, listening evermore 

To the far echoes of eternity ! 
Oh, regal earth, that sittest rainbow-crowned, 

Thy garments all aglow, with trembling flowers I 
Oh, starry curtains veiling radiant depths profound, 

Your vast folds drooping from the heavenly towers !■ 
Oh, Beauty shrined in earth, or air, or sea, 

Thou formest but the vesture ever new, 
Whose throbbing folds encircle Deity, 

With still His glory shining through, 
Oh, joy ! 
His glory shining through 

But lo ! in the far future rests, awaiting sovereign will, 

A day of change and mystery sublime I 
'Twill dawn, and falling stars, Heaven's golden sand, shall fill 

The mighty hour-glass of expiring Time I 
And all the wondrous fashion of this earth and air, 

A vesture, worn and faded,' G-od shall change. ■ 
Oh, what bright robe of glory shall he then prepare? 

How veil the earth in beauty new and* strange ? 
Shall Eden flowers, in blest immortal bands, 

Bind the sweet isles in many a fragrant zone? 
Shall ocean, lifting high imploring hands, 

Glow as the shining sea, that loves the throne? 
And 'neath His mighty touch, oh 1 holy midnight skies, 

Shall your pleased stars along your arches blue, 
Burst into suns — bright doors of Paradise, 
The glory shining through ? 

Oh, God! 
Thy glory shining through? 



A soncB of " Villas and Cottages" 'will appear In onr next number, also a 
review of Maury's " Geography of the Sea." 
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